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Drawing his in- 
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writer’s stories of 
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Too Plain 
OT LONG AGO the public witnessed 

a singular spectacle. A medical man 
of profound learning, experience, and ability 
was discredited 
by virtue of his 
plain testimony in 
an important 
trial. He stated 
in court, simply 
and clearly, a 
good many facts. 
That is, he stated 
them as facts, 
which in itself is enough to elicit confidence 
and respect, in view of his professional stand- 
ing as an able physician. The testimony 
was given so plainly that the intelligence 
of the average lay mind could not fail to 
understand it. This may have been the 
real reason why the doctor’s statements 
were ridiculed; for they certainly 
were not received in any other 
way. 

Had this distinguished profes- 
sional gentleman announced on the 
witness stand in any case that 
might have invited its relevancy 
the discovery of some new medi- 
cal procedures, which by no pos- 
sibility would the laity have been 
prepared to comprehend or pass 
judgment upon, his announcement 
would have been greeted with 
great applause, felt if not ex- 
pressed. He would have loomed 
large immediately in the estima- 
tion of his temporary audience in 
exact proportion to its inability to 
digest the ideas presented. 

As it is, the medical man merely 
told what he knew to be true in 
the circumstances, in answer to 
questions as they were put to 
him. He defined with simple 
clearness the items under 
sideration. His explanations were 
given in the most lucid terms of 
every-day speech, so that any one 
unfamiliar with other vernacular 
might follow and accept these 
explanations at their actual value. 

But almost no one accepted them. 
Everybody discounted them and 
rejected them. The great man 
was not believed, his wisdom was 





con- 





not wanted. He did not say what many 
wanted him to say, and what he did say 
was emphatically scorned. It is to be 
feared that who should have 
known better failed to see that the doctor 
meant exactly what he said, that he told 
the exact truth, and that reasonable heed 


paid to his statements would not have been 


even some 


misplaced. 


Modern Practice 

HE expectant-mother pages of the more 
ladylike American magazines contain 
material of absorbing interest to—high 
school girls and débutantes. It is fitting and 
proper that such humanitarian doctrine be 
given the widest publicity, so that those for 
whom it is not intended may have ready 
access to it. There are still a few fossils who 
complain that the family doctor should keep 
some things in his kind old head, at least 
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until the young folks are married. But 
thank goodness, society at large prefers the 
open way. Modern practice demands that 
the ebullient specialist, fresh from the 
clinic, turn journalist 
and scribble a mess of 
piffe about pre-natal 
influence, birth con- 
trol, sex hygiene, 
and twilight snooz- 
ing. Thus Gertrude 
and Isabel can sit in 
the parlor and grow 
in wisdom while mother connives 
learning and washes the dishes. 





at their 


Brief Decisions 
LD styles come in fashion again, but 
back numbers never do. 
a 
Sin doesn’t find some people out until 
they are all in. 
* 
The thinking cap seems to be 
too small for some heads. 
* 
The man of winning ways un- 
covers many ways of winning. 
s 
In the school of experience most 
of the dunces are night pupils. 
« 

Most of the unsuccessful men 
meet failure more than half-way. 
re] 

Some people don’t think hon- 
esty pays unless it pays them first. 
* 

The less some people have to 
say the more they let you know it. 

« 
The society woman can always 


find her sweet smile where she 


put it. 
~ 


The man who has seen better 
days didn’t think so well of them 


at the time. 
# 


The optimist doesn’t have to die 
but once, but the pessimist 1s 
buried alive every day. 


‘The more we learn about this 
want to stay 


world the more we 
and see if it is true 
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His children—Wonder why the governor always wants to stop here ? Queer he didn’t get tired of the place when he lived there as a boy! 


Me and the Milkmaid 
MET a milkmaid on the lea, 
All blithely was she singing; 
A beauteous sight she was to see, 
While loud her lay was 
ringing. 


“Sweet maid,” quoth I, 
““your winsome face 
Is worth a viscount’s 
ransom! 
Indeed you're far from 
commonplace— 
Why, some might think 
you handsome! 





“But when you try to sing a song, 
You flat it—most untunely. 

I think it fortunate for you 
We met so opportunely. 


“For 1 conduct a singing-school 
When I am in the city; 

And I can train your voice by rule 
To rightly sing that ditty!” 


Her face became a vivid pink 

The while she screeched, ‘‘Oh—Peter!” 
I heard footsteps, and saw a gink 

Come running in short meter 


Thereat I took me to my heels 
To seek the shade umbrageous, 
For fear that rude and rapid swain 
Might do some deed outrageous. 


And since that day all milkmaids may 
Sing sharp or flat at pleasure 
So long as milk comes to me fresh 
And sold by honest measure. 
—Tudor Jenks. 


A Failure 

At to their higher ideals, their 

honor, their affections, the young 

teacher had been instructed, and she thought 
she would try it out on small Bill. 

“Tf you do not study more, I can’t pro- 
mote you, and you will be separated from 
your friends, who will go to the next grade,” 
she said. 

“Huh! These kids ain’t my friends. 
Say, Miss Lee, I got a friend what rides 
with the ash man,” Bill began with 
pride, but was interrupted. 

“Tsn’t one of the little girls your 
sweetheart, though?’”’ Miss Lee ques- 
tioned. 

“ Aw, a feller can have a girl, can’t 
he?” Bill demanded, his ears red. 

“Certainly; it is very nice that he 
should. How will you like it, however, 
to see her go away from the room?” 

Bill shrugged in a manner which 
Miss Lee was sadly forced to regard as 
typical of the unregenerate male. 

“Aw, by next year,” he said, 
“there’ll be a fresh flock o’ chickens 
runnin’ ’round.” 


Peaceful Freedom 

“Boys, stop fighting! 
all about?” 

“Why, this fellow stole our baseball 
outfit and won’t give it up!” 

“Let him keep it, then. Remem- 
ber, you have got to pay something 
for peace, and peace we must have at 
any cost!” 


What’s it 





Got All the News 

“Why don’t you subscribe to my paper, 
Uncle Hy?” asked Editor Josh Lotts of the 
Smileyville Express. 

“It would be useless extravygance,” 
replied Farmer Hyperbole Medders. “My 
wife belongs to the Chautauquy Club, the 
Sewin’ Circle and the Missionary Society.” 


INNA 
" 





THE ACME OF BLISS 


Reading your rival's love letters in a breach of 
promise suit. 











Too Plain 
OT LONG AGO the public witnessed 

a singular spectacle. A medical man 
of profound learning, experience, and ability 
was discredited 
by virtue of his 
plain testimony in 
an important 
trial He stated 
in court, simply 
and clearly, a 
good many facts. 
That is, he stated 
them 
which in itself is enough to elicit confidence 
and respect, in view of his professional stand- 
ing as an able physician. The testimony 
was given so plainly that the intelligence 
of the average lay mind could not fail to 
understand it. This may have been the 
real reason why the doctor’s statements 
were ridiculed; for they certainly 
were not received in any other 
way. 

Had this distinguished profes- 
sional gentleman announced on the 
witness stand in any that 
might have invited its relevancy 
the discovery of some new medi- 
cal procedures, which by no_ pos- 
sibility would the laity have been 
prepared to comprehend or pass 
judgment upon, his announcement 
would have been greeted with 
great applause, felt if not ex- 
pressed. He would have loomed 
large immediately in the estima- 
tion of his temporary audience in 
exact proportion to its inability to 
digest the ideas presented. 

As it is, the medical man merely 
told what he knew to be true in 
the circumstances, in answer to 
questions, as they were put to 
him. He defined with simple 
clearness the items under 
sideration. His explanations were 
given in the most lucid terms of 
every-day speech, so that any one 
unfamiliar with other vernacular 
might follow and these 
explanations at their actual value. 

But almost no one accepted them. 
Everybody discounted them and 
rejected them. The great man 
was not believed, his wisdom was 





as facts, 
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accept 


not wanted. He did not say what 
wanted him to say, and what he did say 
scorned. It is to be 
should have 
the doctor 


many 


was emphatically 
feared that 
known better failed to see that 
meant exactly what he said, that he told 
the exact truth, and that 
paid to his statements would not have been 


even some who 


reasonable heed 
misplac ( al. 


Modern Practice 

HE expectant-mother pages of the more 
ladylike American magazines contain 
material of absorbing interest to—high 
school girls and débutantes. It is fitting and 
proper that such humanitarian doctrine be 
given the widest publicity, so that those for 
whom it is not intended may have ready 


access to it. There are still a few fossils who 


complain that the family doctor should keep 
some things in his kind old head, at least 
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until the young folks are married. But 
thank goodness, society at large prefers the 
open way. Modern practice demands that 
the ebullient specialist, fresh from the 
clinic, turn journalist 
and scribble a mess of 
piffle about pre-natal 
influence, birth con- 
trol, sex hygiene, 
and twilight snooz- 
ing. Thus Gertrude 
and Isabel can sit in 
the parlor and grow 
in wisdom while mother connives 
learning and washes the dishes. 
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Brief Decisions 
LD styles come in fashion again, but 
back numbers never do. 
+ 
Sin doesn’t find some people out until 
they are all in. 
. * 


The thinking cap seems to be 
too small for some heads. 
«4 
The man of winning ways un- 
_ covers many ways of winning. 
od 
In the school of experience most 
of the dunces are night pupils. 
* 

Most of the unsuccessful men 
meet failure more than half-way. 
* 

Some people don’t think hon- 
esty pays unless it pays them first. 
8 
The less some people have to 
say the more they let you know it. 

# 
The society woman can always 


find her sweet smile where she 


put it. 
* 
The man who has seen _ better 
days didn’t think so well of them 


at the time. 
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The optimist doesn’t have to die 
but once, but the pessimist 1s 
buried alive every day. 
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The more we learn about this 
world the more we 
and see if it is true 
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His children—Wonder why the governor always wants to stop here ? 


Me and the Milkmaid 
MET a milkmaid on the lea, 
All blithely was she singing; 
A beauteous sight she was to see, 
a While loud her lay was 
vy ringing. 


“Sweet maid,’ quoth I, 
““vyour winsome face 
Is worth a viscount’s 
ransom! 
Indeed you're far 
commonplace— 
Why, some might think 
you handsome! 


from 





“But when you try to sing a song, 
You flat it—most untunely. 

I think it fortunate for you 
We met so opportunely. 


“For 1 conduct a singing-school 
When I am in the city; 

And I can train your voice by rule 
To rightly sing that ditty!” 


Her face became a vivid pink 

The while she screeched, ‘“‘Oh—Peter!” 
I heard footsteps, and saw a gink 

Come running in short meter. 


Thereat I took me to my heels 
To seek the shade umbrageous, 
For fear that rude and rapid swain 
Might do some deed outrageous. 


And since that day all milkmaids may 
Sing sharp or flat at pleasure 
So long as milk comes to me fresh 
And sold by honest measure. 
—Tudor Jenks. 





A Failure 

PPEAL to their higher ideals, their 

honor, their affections, the young 

teacher had been instructed, and she thought 
she would try it out on small Bill. 

“If you do not study more, I can’t pro- 
mote you, and you will be separated from 
your friends, who will go to the next grade,” 
she said. 

“Huh! These kids ain’t my friends. 


with the ash man,” Bill began with 
pride, but was interrupted. 
“TIsn’t-one of the little girls your 
sweetheart, though?’”’ Miss Lee ques- 
tioned. 
“* Aw, a feller can have a girl, can’t 
he?” Bill demanded, his ears red. 
“Certainly; it is very nice that he 
should. How will you like it, however, 
to see her go away from the room?” 
Bill shrugged in a manner which 
Miss Lee was sadly forced to regard as 
typical of the unregenerate male. 
“Aw, by next year,” he said, 
“there’ll be a fresh flock o’ chickens 
runnin’ ’round.” 


Peaceful Freedom 
“Boys, stop fighting! 
all about?” 
“Why, this fellow stole our baseball 
outfit and won’t give it up!” 
“Let him keep it, then. 


What’s it 


Remem- 


ber, you have got to pay something 
for peace, and peace we must have at 
any cost!” 


‘A 


Say, Miss Lee, I got a friend what rides W 


Queer he didn’t get tired of the place when he lived there as a boy! 


Got All the News 

“Why don’t you subscribe to my paper, 
Uncle Hy?” asked Editor Josh Lotts of the 
Smileyville Express. 

“It would be useless extravygance,” 
replied Farmer Hyperbole Medders. “My 
wife belongs to the Chautauquy Club, the 
Sewin’ Circle and the Missionary Society.” 








THE ACME OF BLISS 


Reading your rival's love letters in a breach of 
promise suit. 
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MORE DETAILS NECESSARY 


Betty 
Basil—Oh, well 


S UN 


és] HAVE severed my connection with the 

Concatenated Coterie of Self-made 
Martyrs!” stated J. Fuller Gloom. “I re- 
signed at my own re- 
quest, after having 
been a pillar of the 
order for more pain- 
ful years than I care 
to think about. 

“During that time I 
honestly believed that 
I was obliged to don 
and abandon my straw hat at certain dates, 
no matter what my preference might be. I 
saw other men doing so and imagined that 
I was compelled to follow their example. I 
thought I had to purchase ornate literary 
works because everybody else did and be- 
cause the suave or sanctimonious gents who 
were offering them to the few persons in 
each community who were of sufficient cul- 
ture to appreciate them wanted me to buy. 
I considered it my bounden duty to build 
my house as per the notions of my neigh- 
bors, and, I never suspected but that I was 
obliged to join everybody else in regarding 
everything that was old and tiresome as 
classical and worthy of great reverence. I 
also thought I was compelled to play chess, 
even though it bored me terribly. 

“TI did not understand that I was not 
obliged to adore Dickens and Trollope and 
Keats merely because other people pre- 
tended to do so, and I didn’t know that I 
could cease at any time from worrying about 
the fate of missionaries who went snouting 
into foreign climes where they had not been 





I see one of your brothers has been distinguishing himself lately. 
we're all rawther clever, y' know. 


DE RE 


By TOM P. 


Is that the clever one ? 


D TIES 


MORGAN 


invited. I imagined that if some public- 
spirited nuisance called a mass meeting | 
ought to attend. I thought I had to respect 
and repeat moss-grown platitudes, and go 
back to the drunken and _ flap-mouthed 
statesmen of other days for my political 
beliefs. I joined lodges and infested helpful 
lectures because it was the custom, and 
imagined that somehow or other I was being 


THE 





LAST 





clevated and entertained. I revered the 
inconsequential members of decayed old 
families because they demanded that | 
do so, and I marched in par 
listened to silver-tongued bores and 
helped support tiresome causes, 
admired everything that other ae le 
approved of and denounced whatever 
they condemned, in the belief that I 
was obliged to do so. And then J woke 
up one morning and found I had forgot- 
ten how to think. 

“I had just sense enough left to look 
up the law on the subject, and found 
to my utter amazement that consider. 
able latitude is allowed in the matter of 
doing as one pleases so long as he don’t 
interfere with the rights and pleasures of 
other people. And so I resigned from the 
order of which I had so long been a mem- 
ber, and have ever since been surprised 
at the ease with which I get along with- 
out the aid of custom, rote or precedent,” 


ades, and 


and 


Choice of Hostelries 

“What is the best hotel?” the new- 

comer inquired. 

“The one down the street,” replied 
the native, reflectively, “has the best 
dining-room for dancing. But the one 
around the corner has the best roof garden 
and skating rink. And—oh, yes, I nearly for- 
got—there’s an old-fashioned tavern up 
three or four blocks, where you might get 
something to eat.” 


“T’m sure I'll get all confused and mixed- 
up when I meet your father.” 
“That's all right. He’ll help you out.” 
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She— Think of what will happen to you when we suffrage women go on one day strike. 


WHO? 
By G. VERE TYLER 
HO IS _ ubiquitous? 
Who is indispensable to your com- 
fort? 


Who is it from whom you crave sympathy? 

Who listens to you with 
the greatest solici- 
tude and most criti- 
cal appreciation? 

Who exerts the most 
terrifying insolence? 

Who possesses unruffled 
composure? 

Who never fails to meet 
you with an = ap- 
praising glance? 

Who inflicts the most painful neglect? 

Who doles you time with the greatest 
accuracy? 

Who in manner-and bearing puts to shame 
your awkwardness? 

Who has you the most completely in his 
power? 

Who bends to you with the most gracious 
smile? 

Who is the most willing to aid in seeing you 
fleeced? 

Who is ever immaculately costumed regard- 
less of the hour? 

Who realizes or dashes your hopes? 





a > 


a peach of a strike breaker in view 


Who has the most ingratiatingly pleasing 
or superciliously displeasing manner? 

Who possesses the most puzzling of per- 
sonalities? 

Who most nearly anticipates your wishes? 

Who dominates your judgment and leads 
you astray? 

Who pulls the strings behind the scenes? 

Who inflicts on you the most cutting silence? 

Who makes you feel your poverty? 

Who shames you into lavish display? 

Who scorns your use of a foreign language? 

Who can be both ardent and impassive? 

Who can be obsequious and not repel? 

Who disdains familiarity? 

Who is intolerant of provincial good-hu- 
mored complacency? 

Who does not find a ‘frube”’ amusing? 

Who is infallible in his estimate of human 
nature? 

Who can turn interest quickest into scorn? 

Who despises a snob? 

Who rejoices in a bon-vivant? 

Who frowns upon temperance? 

Who is it you part with after 
intimate converse with the 
least emotion? 

Who always on parting de- 
mands of you a souvenir? 

Who dismisses you with a silent 
blessing or smothered curse? 

THE WAITER 


The brute 





Go ahead, old girl! I’ve got 


Sometimes! 
W* ARE informed by Holy Writ, 
Nebuchadnezzar—think of it! 
\te grass. Presumably he must 
Have hoped to cripple the beef trust. 


Had Neb been strictly up to date, 
The beef trust he'd investigate; 

Fill up the press with tales galore, 
Make wages less, and meat cost more. 


The Stars and Stripes I do revere, 
My country’s flag, without a peer! 
But when my butcher’s bill I con 
Sometimes I yearn for Babylon. 


Albert E. Hoyt. 


Taking No Chances 

“Upson, old man, you shun drinking 
water almost as if you were scared of it.” 

“T am,” shuddered Upson Downs, the 
promising ut not paying young business 
man. “A doctor told me more than eighty 
per cent. of my body is water already, and 
I’m afraid to dilute myself any more.” 
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OMMY TAYLOR, touring alone, caught a captivating glimpse 
Te Margaret Boylston, reading on the porch of “Fernledge 
Farm.” 

More important things happen from wakefulness than from 
slumber at the switch; though 
less is said about them in the 
papers. Tommy, glimpsing, 
switched his car from the high- 
way. In five minutes he had 
engaged board, indefinitely; in 
six, he was on the porch. 

“Jolly spot!’’ was his over- 
ture. “Great view, bully sun- 
shine, air better’n any bracer.” 

Miss Boylston became offi- 
cially aware of the stranger’s 
existence. She lowered her 
pamphlet — Tommy noted it 
was full of tabulations; she rose. 

“Apparently it sometimes 
causes undue nerve strain,” she remarked stiffly. “Also this 
latitude has many cold waves. Pardon me!” 

She swept by him, like an offended goddess and true daughter 
of Boston, in whom rage takes the form of refrigeration. 





Keep a cat in cold storage, and he grows a coat like a polar 
bear’s. In a week Tommy ceased even to mind the chill. Mean- 
while, Miss Boylston had declined three motor rides, four strolls 
in the woods, and two canoe duets. 

With reason she told herself it was an outrage to be so pestered, 
pursued, dogged and hounded. Owning a fine New England con- 
science, she had had a sense of guilt, anyway, in taking a vacation 
from her settlement work, and had meant to pay penance by 
cramming all the latest social surveys. But how could one improve 
the hour, when one continually was beset and besought to consider 
it a shining hour, and frivol it away in 





“Chuck the highbrowing!” Tommy urged. “Come on and 
play! 

From pure perversity of human nature Miss Boylston had to 
fight inexplicable temptation. 

“Do you good to break training,” Tommy declared. “Do me 
good, too. Say, what’s the matter with being a life-saver?” 

Whereat, there being something curiously engaging in Tom- 
my’s smile, the voice of Conscience spoke in hot haste: jt 
wasn’t a still, small voice; it fairly megaphoned. - Miss Boylston 
sat straighter. 

“This is outrageous,” she said icily. “It is altogether unpar- 
donable.” 

“Meaning my horning in?” queried Tommy. 

A fine line showed in Miss Boylston’s brow. “Meaning your 
utter disregard of the serious things of life, your failure to see that 
for a real man this world is full of work, crying to be done.” 

“Oh!” said Tommy. There was a new note in his voice, and 
the engaging smile faded. 

Eustace came back, annoyed and fuming mildly. There was 
nobody back of the barn. It was impossible to understand how such 
a report could have originated. But to resume the discussion~— 
and he dropped into the chair beside Miss Boylston’s. 

Tommy took a turn the length of the porch and back. He halted 
before the young woman from Boston. 

“Pardon me!” he said with unwonted gravity. “You know 
I was telling you yesterday about a spot where there’s late mountain 
laurel in bloom. It won’t last much longer. I'd like to show it 
to you to-day—now.” 

Miss Boylston, who also knew where that clump of laurel was, 
saw fit to punish Tommy by flatly declining his escort and leading 
Eustace to pluck the blossoms from their well-nigh inaccessible 
sanctuary. 

Eustace, with no very good will, essayed to scale the ledges, 
slipped and fell headlong. As he lay insensible, and as Miss Boyl- 
ston began to experience the poignant emotions of a Lady Cain, 
Tommy providentially popped out of the bushes. 

To her amazement Tommy took charge. He brought help 
from the farm house; summoned the local doctor; heard his demand 
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talk or tennis? 

“T have my work; you interrupt 
it abominably,” she told Tommy. 
“Are you never in earnest?” 

Tommy grinned, oddly. “Not often. 
So, when I am, I’ve scads of stored-up 
energy. Get me?” 

She frowned. “You won’t take the 
trouble even to use English?” 

“Why should I?” said Tommy. 
“T’ve something better to think of.” 

Miss Boylston, defeated, yet had a 
queer tingle of enjoyment. Wherefore, 
that conscience of hers pricking her 
anew, she warmly welcomed the arriving 
Eustace Roberts, a rising and solemn 
young missioner of the uplift, who knew 
more about the necessary calorics in a 
balanced ration for a seamstress working 
nine hours a day on three-dollar pants, 
than anybody else this side of Berlin. 
Miss Boylston gave him an afternoon— 
or, at least, she did until Tommy ob- 
truded himself with a mendacious rumor 
that two strange men wished to see Mr. 
Roberts back of the barn. Eustace 
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guilelessly “bit”—and Miss Boylston 
bit her lip. 


Stranger—Could I get an opinion from you for $20 ? 


Woman lawyer—Why—er—yes; but of course 
it wouldn't be much of an opinion! 














THE PERISCOPE REMOVES THE LAST 


for a specialist; bolted for the telephone. Admiring wonder battled 
with remorse in Miss Boylston. Presently, Tommy dashed from 
the house, and sprang into his roadster. 

“Luck! Caught my man at his office in town!’’ he reported. 
“He takes the Limited to Bartow. I meet him there. Say! Who 
knows the road?” 

Under irresistible impulse Miss Boylston stepped forward. 
oo. 

Tommy dragged her to the seat beside him, and the car shot 
away. 

It is thirty miles from Fernledge to Barton. They made it in 
forty-seven minutes; and there being hills and sand and hay-teams 
to encounter, conversation languished. Still, a method of communi- 
cation was established between pilot and 
driver. Miss Boylston having inadvert- 
ently embraced Tommy, when the car ! 
drove through a ditch and up the oppo- | 
site bank to avoid a road-hog, the youth Hi |) 
shouted advice as they jounced back to i 
the highway: 

“That’s right! Hang on! And when 
there’s a curve or a bad hill ahead, hug 
me harder!” 

What did she do? What would any- 
body do, who’s as sweetly sensible as 
everybody from Boston ought to be. 
Why, safety first! Anything to save life, 
of course! 

They whisked the specialist and his 
kit to the farm in fifty-three minutes. 
Miss Boylston insisted upon occupying 
the rumble seat. 

In the kindly dusk at the farm the 
surgeon alighted with alacrity. He 
spoke fervently about his hair being 
permanently pompadoured, and _ started 
up the walk. 

Tommy looked at Miss Boylston, 
and Miss Boylston looked at Tommy. 
After all, it was not too dark to see faces, 
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of a sudden, fell prey to new and 
Strange embarrassment. He tried to 
laugh and cough, simultaneously. 
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which were near enough. And Tommy, a 





OBJECTION TO THIS TYPE OF CAR 


faltered. Miss Boylston put both hands on his shoulders; her eyes 
”” 


met his. ‘“‘No—Some Man!” she said very clearly, and with 
entire conviction. 


In Other Words 
Notice the statistics of marriages among women’s college 
alumnae? 
No. What about ’em? 
Well, it takes three M. A.’s to make one ma. 


In Days of Yore 
Daughter—When father was young wasn’t he more romantic? 
Mother—He was less rheumatic. 
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“Guh—Guh! Some—some car!” he THE STRAP-HANGER WALKS IN HIS SLEEP 








| ae WAX was bound to guard his health, which is a better thing 
than wealth. 

He read up all the magazines which tell and illustrate the means, 
by which to keep from getting sick, and keep the system sound and 
slick. While others ate their sirloin steaks, he filled himself with 
oatmeal cakes, which taste like slabs of willow wood; “I know,” 
he said, “they don’t taste good; they’re flavored like excelsior-— 
but taste’s not what I eat them for. They build up bone and 
strengthen thew, and make the blood as good as new. Those chaps 
who eat their juicy steaks will soon be filled with beastly aches; 
to appetite they are the slaves, and they'll soon fill untimely graves.” 

While others ate their rich mince pies, old Jimmy Wax, the doubly 
wise, ate turnips raw, fresh from the field, and as he pushed them in 
he spieled: “I know these wholesome turnips taste like rubber 
shoes, or rancid paste; they were designed for cows and swine, 
but they will brace this frame of mine. Old Dr. Faker, in his book, 
says every man, by hook or crook, should eat 
nine turnips every day, and they will drive his 
ills away. My neighbors fill themselves with 
pies until the juice drips from their eyes, but 
pies are full of germs, I know, and germs will 
cause all kinds of woe.. When they are dead 
I'll still be here, infesting this old hemisphere, all 
hale and sound in wind and limb, and full of 
energy and vim.” 

While others drink hot coffee strong, to set 
their hearts and livers wrong, old Jimmy’s inner 
tank was filled with water which had been dis- 
tilled. “I know,” he said, “that water’s punk 
—I ought to know, the lot I’ve drunk; it’s 
good to irrigate the wheat, and excellent to 
wash the feet, but as a beverage, I wist, it gives 
me pink pains in my wrist. And yet I gladly 
pour it down, for it’s the only dope in town 
that keeps the liver on the track and strength 
ens shoulderblades and back.” 

I saw old Jimmy yestermorn, and he was 
dismal and forlorn. “You know,” he said, 
“how I have starved, while you the duck and 
turkey carved; how I have filled my weary 
maw with horse feed, turnips, hay and straw. 
And while you're sprightly, strong and hale. 
I’ve every ailment that can ail. If ever I get 
over this, I'll know the gourmand’s daily bliss; 
I'll fill this tortured form of mine with every- 
thing from tripe to wine.” 











Walter Was Afraid 
Walter had received as a birthday gift a = 
motive power of 
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electricity from a storage battery. Delighted with the toy, he would 
have spent most of his spare moments in its enjoyment but for 
constant warnings that he must be careful or the batteries would 
run out. His Aunt Letitia was the most persistent jn these 
admonitions and one rainy afternoon he became discouraged 
anc went up stairs to a closet in search of another toy. Aunt Letitia 
followed and, during the quest, kept up an uninterrupted flow of 
good advice to little boys. In the midst of it Walter abandoned 
his hunt and stoically marched down stairs. His mother inquired if 
he had found the toy. 

“Oh, no,” he replied with an audible sigh. “I had to give it 
up, ‘cause I was ‘fraid Aunt Letitia’s batteries would run out!” 


The Time to Marry 

Hepsy, the maid of color, had told the mistress she was to 
be married. 

“Well, Hepsy,” said the mistress, “I’m sorry to lose you, but 
I suppose it is all for the best. How long have you known the 
man?” 

“ About two weeks, ma’m.”’ 

“My! No longer than that? 
to wait and get to know him better?” 

“No, ma’m,” exclaimed Hepsy. 
better I sho’ never would marry him.” 


Don’t you think you ought 


“Ef I knowed him any 


Real Trouble 
Jones (peering out of the window at drizzle falling on the 
links)—What made old Brassey growl so, when Hopper dragged 
him home? Didn’t know he minded a Scotch mist so much. 
Smith (sitting by the grill-room fire)—Huh! ’Twasn’t the 
Scotch mist; it was the missed Scotch. 





The best point in the average argument is the period. 
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was HOW ETHEL’S FATHER INTERCEPTED THE EXPECTED MESSAGE FROM JACK 
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The sport skirt is a perverse animal and persists in flour- 
ishing in our city wildernesses of brick and stone 


THE LAW OF C 
DOGBURG—A M 


HERE WAS a Grand old town on the River which was chiefly 
"[ distinguished by the Utter Silence of those who had died there 

during the last three hundred years, and the Awful Din incident 
upon the present residence of nine thousand two hundred and eighty 
cur dogs. There were canine beasts large and 
small; mongrels, hounds, disreputable collies, 
degraded pups, and dogs of every possible degree 
of superlative worthlessness. 

The People?—just vegetables, or they never 
could have tolerated the nerve-racking pande- 
monium of the Days and the accursed Uproar of 
the nights—moonlight nights especially. 

m Those nine thousand two hundred and eighty 
he dogs more than owned the Grand old town; 

they infested it, dominated it. Yet the average 
family man of Dogburg was unaware that he lived in an Inferno. 
He never noticed whether his wife was swearing, his children 
yelping or his dogs crying. The inhabitants of Dogburg , de- 
generated, as usually happens in isolated communities where 
intermarriage is the rule. No small boy could tell what Dog was 
his Uncle, or which cur was his brother.* The faces of the youth 
were a study: there were any number of dog-faced boys in town, 
SO great was the influence of environment. 

We have sketched lightly the superabundance of dogs in Dog- 
burg. Civilization had disappeared. 

Now there dwelt in Dogburg a Maiden, sweet, winsome and 
elusive; and she had been as little contaminated and dehumanized 
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while every thorny hedge and stony highway is familiar with 
the more fragile and complicated toilettes of country maidens. 
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as possible by the Dogfest. One Spring there came a plague of 
puppies even greater than usual. Every family—and especially 
every leading family—had from three to five brand-new shrieking, 
whining, yipping pests. Yards overflowed, and streets were liter- 
ally choked with pups and purps and dogs. The demonstrative 
beasts and their progeny gathered in gatherings of scores and 
hundreds. Sidewalks were blocked, and by night there was such 
a din, riot and fury of barks, yips, yells and shrieks on the part of 
the dog populace, and such a horrible superfluity of said populace, 
that Kitty (Kitty, oddly enough, was the name of the sweet maiden 
of Dogburg)—that Kitty became the victim of a Tragedy. 

Kitty had been courted in vain for a number of seasons, but 
now was come the season when she had decided to Yield. Yet 
such was the congestion of dogs in the street where she lived that 
lovers could not make their way to her front door. For seven 
long weeks no man had pierced the mass of dogs in Kitty’s street. 

Finally, one dark night when it was raining torrentially and 
several thousand of the Dogs were under piazzas or in the bosoms of 
their families, her most Gallant Lover made his way to Kitty’s 
door. He was altogether the most estimable young man of the 
town, had long had his eye upon Kitty, knew that Kitty was the 
sweetest maiden in Dogburg, and had made up his mind to propose 
marriage—that night. 

He rang the bell. 

Kitty’s father came to the door, accompanied by seventeen or 
eighteen dogs and their young. 

“Ts Kitty at home?” 









PAUS ING 


“She’s went away,” said Father. 
“Oh!” said the young man, crestfallen. 
“Yup,” said Father. 


The dogs and 
pups set up a howl, 
and speedily ruined 
our young friend’s 
lavender trousers 
by their attentions. 

“Why—er— 
Why?—er—” 

“She got lone- 
some—she went up 
to Saneville, and got married, day befo’ 
yistiddy.” 

“Saneville!” gasped the young man. 
He realized in a flash that in Saneville, 
a non-dog community a few miles up the 
river, lived the only rival who ever had had 
a look-in with Kitty. 

“Send her my regards,” he uttered dis- 
mally, and fled from the premises in shame, 
with twenty dogs at his heels. 

The rain had suddenly ceased, and five 
hundred dogs crowded him into the gutter 
on his way up the street. ‘He knew, he 
knew that Kitty had loved him better by 
far than ever she had loved his rival. 





* * ew « * * * 


(And up in Saneville, Kitty, married, but 
unhappy, was crying her eyes out.) 

Kitty’s real lover drowned himself in 
the Silent River, and thousands of dogs 
howled his requiem. 

Moral: If you tolerate a yelping nui- 
sance, it will get you yet. 
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Perversity 

TOLD her she had aster eyes, 
| And lips as crimson as the maple; 
She looked at me in grave surprise, 

Remarked my similes were staple. 
I bade her know her foot was light 

As is the fawn’s, that woodland roamer; 
She stated, though I might be right, 

The saying was as old as Homer. 


I spoke about her sumach lips, 

And of her white throat like a lily, 
Then felt a sudden heart-eclipse, 

For she averred that I was silly. 
But when I whispered that her voice 

From trouble was a sweet entrancer. 
And made the soul of me rejoice, 

She didn’t even deign to answer. 


I nigh despaired, I will admit; 
I was downcast, dejected,—very, 
For I'd exhausted all my wit, 
And almost my vocabulary. 
But when I clasped her, scorning fear, 
Grown through exasperation bolder, 
She murmured, “‘ You are just a dear!” 
She put her head upon my shoulder. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


His Size 
The judge—You say your wife assaulted 
you with a dangerous and deadly weapon? 
What was it? 
Mr. Peewee—It was a fly swatter, your 
honor. 


Not in His Line 
She—You must give him credit for the 
fact that he expresses his ideas beautifully. 
He—But you see I am a freight agent! 


—_—_———— 
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REFLECTION 


Chopping Him Off 
‘¢ A H, HOW do you do, sir!” deferen- 
tially began an imposing looking 
stranger, extending his card. “Have I 
the pleasure of addressing Mr. J. Fuller 
Gloom?” 

“Not being able to diagnose your sensa- 
tions I can’t say about the pleasure part 
but I’m Gloom,” returned the well-known 
pessimist. “I note by your card that you 
are Mr. G. D. Newsance, representing 
Klutch & Skinner, publishers of subscrip- 
tion books. It is a fact that admits of no 
contradiction that I am one of the very 
few people in this community of sufficient 
culture to appreciate the rare and ornate 
literary works which you are _ introduc- 
ing. And permit me to add that I am 
of sufficient intelligence not to care a 
tinker’s anathema about them. Good day, 
Mr. Newsance!” 


The Way It Goes 

“If you are too stout,”’ said the physician, 
“eat less, take more exercise, avoid sweets, 
eggs, cream and fat meat. Live mainly 
on lettuce, spinach, lean meats, celery, to- 
matoes and so forth. If you cease giving 
your body fat-making foods you will cease 
creating fat cells. It is very easy to reduce 
if You will practice self-denial.” 

“Pardon me, Doctor; but do you follow 
the regimen you have just mentioned?” 
inquired the patient. “You are a trifle 
stout, you know, and 2 

“T give advice, my dear sir,” replied the 
honest Esculapian, “not take it!” 
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Geraldine—The girl who just passed is the one Percy thinks is a great beauty. Gerald—Indeed ! How much is she worth ? 
Gerald—Is that all? Then Percy can make a dollar go farther than I can. 


thousand. 


Ballades of a Gay Week-ender—Do You? 

] GO to many a week-end through the year, 
For, strange enough, I’m rather popular! 

Were I bereft of invitations, drear 

Would be my lot. I love a motor-car, 

Delightful maidens and the evening star 
I love the moon and the soft country wind; 

But, coming home from visiting afar, 
I always leave my razor-strop behind! 


When I unpack my grip I never fear 


That I’ve forgotten socks and shirts that are 


Expensive as if I had been a peer 
Or—well, at least the Kaiser or the Czar. 
I’ve even put in one long last cigar 

My host was royal, infinitely kind; 
But, if I go to Kent or Zanzibar, 

I always leave my razor-strop behind! 


Yes, here are kerchiefs, not so very dear, 
And ties both beautiful and singular; 
And here’s that senseless clipping—it is clear 
I'll never lose that, though I journey far! 
And here’s that memorandum—stocks at par 
I haven't any need of that, I find. 
And here’s my soap—not even half a bar 
I always leave my razor-strop behind! 


L’ Envoi 
Prince, it is true my cheek bears many a scar; 
Perhaps I'll raise a beard—then I'll not mind 
If, when I travel like a jolly tar, 
I always leave my razor-strop behind! 
—Paul Norman 


H A D H IM BEAT 


Candidating 
6¢LJEVIN’ good jedgment,” remarked 
Uncle Ozias Pike, “ez like hevin’ 
a front settin’ room fer comp’ny. You’d 
orter use et onct ’n a while, Peleg.” 

“Good jedgment nothin’,” retorted Dea- 
con Peleg Soames, testily, as he slammed the 
checker board together and prepared to shut 
up his store for the night. “’F I hed yer 
luck, Ozias, I’d quit farmin’ ’n’ bet on th’ 
hosses.” 

“Not hevin’ good jedgment,” resumed 
Mr. Pike, equably, “‘ez what keeps most 0’ 
our feller critters outen th’ king row. Like 
thet young chap thet come here a cander- 
datin’ fer th’ Baptis’ pulpit las’ summer. 

“His op’nin’ prayer wa’n’t s’ bad, though 
he laid it on pooty strong about shipwrecked 
mariners an’ th’ perils 0’ th’ deep an’ bein’ 
brung et last inter safe anch’rage, seein’ 
ez most on us haint ever seed a dozen boats, 
barrin’ stunboats. But his sarmints wuz 
wuss. He gin us a leetle Spurgin, an’ a 
leetle Talmidge, an’ a leetle Beecher, an’ 
he hedn’t th’ jedgment t’ let it go at thet. 

“No siree, he hed ’n idee thet he cud 
improve on Spurgin, an’ Talmidge an’ 
Beecher, an’ every time he driv’ off their 
field an’ begun plowin’ in his’n, ole Mis’ 
Mehitable Jones ’d look ’zef she’d swallered 
er false teeth. an’ Deekin Isrul Snow kinder 


Geraldine—About fifty 


snort like, so’s ye cud-hear ’im clean over 
t’ th’ corners. 

“Wa-al, after servus, Deekin Isrul—y’ 
know how outspoke an’ sot th’ Deekin ez?” 
he inquired. 

“Contrary ez a mewl,” assented Peleg. 

“Ole Isrul went up t’ th’ canderdate, 
an’ sez, sez he: 

“*My young brother, how cum ye t’ 
enter th’ min’stry?’ sez he. 

“*T seen a vision,’ sez th’ canderdate, ‘a 
scrold, on which wuz writ th’ letters P. C.’ 

“*Them air letters, P. C.’, sez ole Isrul, 
‘What’d ye take ’em t’ mean?’ - 

“Preach Christ,’ sez th’ candidate. 

“*Them letters, P. C.,’ sez ole Isrul, 
‘meant plant corn!’’’—Albert E. Hoyt. 


Just Laugh 
A man who cannot take a joke 
Should not permit himself to poke 
Fun at his friends’ own foibles, lest 
There is a comeback to the jest. 
And, honestly, we would lose half 
The fun without an answering laugh —E. D. 


A Correct Definition 
The everlastingly busy man, who never 
got anywhere and staid, went rushing by. 
“There goes Banger,” said Old Man 
Smiley, “he’s always at it to get to it and 
when he gets to it he ain’t at it.” 
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A Faithful Rattler 


HE tenderfoot, who posed as a natural- 
ist, had just finished a wild animal 
story that savored of the nature faker, or 
z some other honorary 
member of the Ananias 
Club. 

He lighted a cigar, 
threw the match into 
the box of sawdust 
under the stove, and 
looked round the circle 
of loafers with the air of challenging some- 
one to go him one better. 

“Sounds like one of Uncle Ike’s yarns,” 
whispered one of the natives. 

Uncle Ike, who had been listening gravely, 
turned his shifty eyes toward the stranger 
in silent acceptance of the challenge. 

“Well, stranger,” he began, adjusting 
the baling rope that supported his trousers, 
and extinguishing the flickering match in 
the box with a convenient reserve of to- 
bacco juice, “that yarn of yourn sort of 
causes me to rec’lect somepin’ that happened 
to me onct sev’ral years ago when I was 
comin’ acrost the hills from White Bluffs. 

“T come to a good spring one day where 
the bunch grass was good for my cayuse, 
and not bein’ in no hurry I made camp and 
settled down to stay a few days. 

“The sage hens was that thick I 
could knock one down any time with my 
quirt handle without leavin’ camp. I 
had a slab of bacon and some. flour and 
I was livin’ like a prince. 

“One morning I woke up and found 
a big rattlesnake coiled under my blan- 
kets. He was as big as my arm, and 
had thirty rattles. You can see ’em any 
time at my shack, though there’s only 
eight of ’em left now, the rest havin’ 
been broke off by nater sharks and rep- 
tologists lookin’ at ’em so much. At 
first I was going to take and throw the 
rep-tyle out, but he wagged his tail so 
cunning at me I hadn’t the heart to do it. 

“Thinkin’ he might mebbe be hungry, 

I fed him bacon rinds and scraps of 
bread; and ’twasn’t long "fore he’d eat 
outa my hand. 

“Soon he useta come and lie by the 
fire on chilly mornings and watch me 
with his bright little eyes while I fried 
the bacon and cooked my sour dough 
bread. *Twasn’t long till he’d go out 
and bring in big, fat sage rats that had 
gone into their holes early, for me to 
fry in the bacon grease. He got so ’fec- 
tionate he’d come and lick my hands 
like a dog with his little, black forked 
tongue. 

“After about two weeks business 
cares sorta compelled me to mosey back 
into the valley. 

“Not thinkin’ of Fido for the moment 
—that’s what I called him—I hit the 





trail one morning while he was out ahunt- 
in’ sage rats as usual. I must have gone 
about two miles or so, I reckon, when I 
happened to rec’lect him. Not feelin’ I 
could leave the poor fellow behind, I turned 
tail and went back. 

“About a mile out of camp I found the 
tracks that Fido had been following as fast 
as he could, but he had met a blue racer in 
the trail, and the fight they had must have 
been somepin’ terrific from the way the 
ground was tore up. There they both was 
lyin’ dead in the trail!” 

Here Uncle Ike’s nasal voice broke, and his 
shifty eyes looked moist and red. 

“That there rattler was about the best 
friend I ever had,” he said, reaching rear- 
ward for his old bandana.—Clair C. Barnes. 


Couldn’t Throw Straight 
She—I missed your smiling face at the 
dance last night. 
He—I saw you cast your eyes, but woman- 
like of course they missed me. 


Odorous 
Hick: That a lot of problem 
have been written in the last decade. 
Spell it “decayed,”—most of 
them are pretty rotten. 


plays 
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A Character 
ER FACE is a common one, 
Nor rich is she, nor witty; 
Oh, who may blame her as bold, 
When she knows that her foot is pretty 
For wearing a pretty shoe? 


She wears it. Wouldn’t you? 


She swings, and her skirts are blown 
A blossom about her feet; 
Held ever a full-blown flower 
A witchery half so sweet? 
Ha! Ha! laughs the wind, and is gay 
As it tumbles her ruffles in play. 


She sits on the log that spans 
The clear, smooth glass of the brook, 
And demurely she flirts with the youth 
Whose eyes in the mirror look. 
In the May day and heyday of hearts, 
Who may question true love’s arts? 


She is pure—just a daughter of Eve! 
She sticks a rose in her hair, 
And, instead of a costly hat, 
Silk stockings she chooses to wear. 
Why not? When seeking a mate 
Must a maiden leave all to Fate? 
—Stokely S. Fisher. 


A woman is beginning to get accustomed 
to her engagement and to take it as a matter 
of course when she tries to find out the cost 
of the engagement ring. 
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Absent-minded professor—Let me see: what was it I intended to do? 
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WHEN CHARITY CEASES TO BE A 


MR. SQUIRREL sat in the spring sunshine ona limb near 

his tree house, eating a nut. Suddenly a crow appeared 
with a gun under his wing and cried out to Mr. Squirrel, 
“Hands up! I’ve got you now drop that nut! | am fam- 
ished with hunger!” 

The squirrel, chattering with fear at the bold hold-up, 
let go the nut, and as it fell to the ground Mr. Crow seized 
it in his bill and flew away. Presently he returned and de- 
manded that Mr. Squirrel crack the nut for him. 

“I perceive, said Mr. Squirrel, ‘that you are now un- 
armed. Did you lose your gun?” ‘‘Oh, ho!’ laughed Mr. 
Crow, “that was a make-believe gun; | was only fooling you!” 

Mr. Squirrel, no longer in fear, sat up bristling with anger 
and said, “This is only a make-believe nut, as a worm has 
eaten up the meat within.” “Well,” replied the crow, “1 
want the worm.” “It is not my business to crack nuts for 
crows, answered Mr. Squirrel, “and why do you come to me 
demanding of my store what | have put away for my 
family you profligate bird? It is charity to divide with the 


'> 
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unfortunate, but never with the improvident. 


VIRTUE 
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HE SITUATION was really very tense. Mrs. Lake had just 
[seniesed her past and the question was—would the estimable 
Mr. Lake forgive her? 

We were all quite enthralled. The débutante and the critic were 
arguing in excited whispers about Mrs. Lake’s right to sympathy, 
when Mr. Lake settled the question by marching out of the house 
and slamming the door behind him. And, as it slammed, the curtain 
fell on the third act of ““The House of Glass.” 

“Great act!’’ said the tired-business-man, with the enthusiasm 
he would have accorded a first-rate chorus. 

“Great punch to it!” 
“Bully!” agreed the suburbanite. \ \ (( 
NA 
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Even the critic seemed impressed. Or per- 
haps he was trying to think of a logical objection. 

“I’m not usually very strong for this heavy 
stuff,” said the tired-business-man, “but this 
show certainly gets you going. Almost as stim- 
ulating as—as a good, catchy song.” 

“Reminds me of ‘Within the Law,’ ”’ said the 
suburbanite. “Both got melodrama, detectives, 
and some good comedy. And both heroines 
are sent to prison unjustly, but come out all 
right in the end.” 

The critic shook his head disparagingly. 
“The play is simply a few sure-fire situations, 
tied together by some fair dialogue,” he said. 

“But,” said the suburbanite, “the public doesn’t pay money to 
see plays, these days. It pays money to see individual scenes that 
have become celebrated.” 

Now the suburbanite knew much more about crosstown cars and 
commutation tickets than he did about the dramatic unities, but I 
rather wondered if he hadn’t hit upon the successful feature of the 
“Within the Law” type of play. The suburbanite was just stupid 
enough to make clever remarks, now and then. 

By this time the débutante had discovered that the authors of 
this play and of ‘“‘See My Lawyer” were identical. Whereupon her 
monorail mental process led her to proclaim the fact triumphantly. 

“This Mr. Marcin must be very versatile,” she said. “But I 
think he’s better at farces than he is at serious plays. I thought ‘See 
My Lawyer’ was too sweet and funny for anything.” 

The tired-business-man groaned. 

“Why!” said the débutante. 
comedies.” 

“I do!” said the tired-business-man. “But I hate bad ones! 
Pd rather see a tragedy—or even Shakespeare—than a bad 
comedy.” 

“It must be bad,” said the suburbanite. ‘I haven’t seen it. I 
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was going to go, but I guess I’ll spend an evening at home, instead. 
It would please my wife. Besides, the lawn needs sprinkling.” 

The critic, with a scornful glance at the unscholarly suburbanite, 
observed that a farce need not necessarily be categorical. 

“Perhaps not,” said the tired-business-man, “but, by George! 
it’s got to be new! And when the newest line is the old Brooklyn- 
rubber-plant joke—well, good-night!” 

With the exception of the critic, we all agreed that either “See 
My Lawyer” was doomed to a short run or the public to poor judg- 
ment. The critic refused to commit himself — 
which was nothing remarkable for a critic. 

“You come with me,” said the tired- 
business-man, “and I'll take you to a good 
show.” 

“When?” asked the suburbanite. 

“Tonight,” said the _ tired-business-man. 
***The Midnight Frolic’ at the New Amsterdam.” 

“Not me!” said the suburbanite. “My 
midnight frolic will be reading the sporting page 
in the smoking car of the 11:15.” 

The tired-business-man turned to the critic. 
“You'll go, won’t you?” he inquired. 

The critic shook his head. 

“How about you?” said the tired-business- 
man to the débutante. 
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“I'd dearly love to go,” she replied. “I 
really think these midnight shows are so perfectly wicked!” 
“Wicked!” snorted the critic. “That’s just it! Look at the 


crowd! Traveling-men with plaid neckties gleaniag high-life stories 
for credulous Cleveland merchants; perspiring bankers drinking 
beer and blasé glove clerks sipping cocktails; elderly ladies trying 
to look wickedly unsophisticated, and provincials who think they’re 
seeing the worst side of New York life—and they probably are! 
Bah!” 

“Well, what of it?’’ demanded the tired-business-man. 
don’t go to see the crowd.” 

“You can’t help seeing it,” replied the critic. “And the per- 
formance isn’t any better. A pair of tangoing welterweights; two 
made-in-America ‘apaches’—the female aggressively vampirish, 
the male annoyingly well-fed; and a chorus of blondes who make 
mirth about poor old Kankakee, pretend to live there—and probably 
do. At least they deserve to.” 

The tired-business-man was rather dazed by the critic’s elo- 
quence. However, he was about to commence a rebuttal when the 
male portion of the audience returned from its several cafés, which 
was a signal for the curtain to rise on the last act of “The House 
of Glass.” 
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AFFERY,” by William J. Locke. There are three central 
characters in this newest Locke novel: “Jaffery,” a “dear, 
bull-headed Pantagruelian”; ‘“ Doria,”’ a bewitching, little creation 
of the Maxixe, never-to-be-sunburned type; and “Liosha,” a big, 
unusually primitive woman. The reader can see at once that 
“ Jaffery’’ ought to fall head over heels in love with “Liosha,” but 
he doesn’t see it until the very end of the novel. The story is 
charmingly and directly told, though it does seem as if “Liosha’s” 
hundred-page infatuation over an itinerant mountebank were at 
once unworthy of her and a rather obvious attempt to complicate 
the plot. 

There is a certain contagious quality of happiness about Mr. 
Locke’s novels. True, they seldom settle railroad problems or 
tariff laws or do any of the things we commonly expect our novels 
to do. But if, as Stevenson says, fiction is play, then William J. 
Locke is the master novelist. 

# 

“The Lovable Meddler,” by Leona Dalrymple. Miss Dalrymple 
won a $10,000 prize last year, with her novel, “Diane of the Green 
Van.” Her latest attempt, “The Lovable Meddler,” concerns a 
sentimental old doctor who “meddles”’ eccentrically in his friends’ 
affairs. Unfortunately, the dialogue is chiefly a Scottish brogue, 
and the poor, average reader becomes so 
involved determining whether sma’ signifies 
small, smart, or smack that he quite loses 
sight of the doctor. The chief literary 
quality of the novel lies in some twenty quo- 
tations from Burns; but this will not seri- 
ously impair its selling powers. 

2 

“Hepsey Burke,” by F. N. Wescott. 
“‘Hepsey ”’ is advertised as “a sister to David 
Harum, by the brother of the man who 
wrote the original.’”’” Whether this makes 
“Hepsey”’ a sister-in-law or a step-cousin to 
the famous “ David,”’ she has no need for 
the relationship; she is a vital force herself, 
with her homespun philosophy and her un- 
failing good-humor. Mr. Wescott, like his 
brother, has caught the small town spirit 
the sewing bees, the young “parson,” the 
rocking-chair fleet of gossipers. And in this 
age of “problem novels,” his naive humor 
is really refreshing. 

# 

‘L. P. M.,” or “The End of the Great 
War,” by J. Stewart Barney. “L. P. M.,” 
freely translated, signifies “Little Peace 
Maker”—a mammoth, cannon-carrying air- 
ship which rises by neutralizing the force of 
gravity. This contrivance is invented by 
a young American millionaire, for the pur- 


pose of ending the present European con- WILLIAM 
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flict. And end it he does—though not until Messrs. Bryan, Kitch- 
ener, Hohenzollern, et al. have been publicly bitten with rather 
toothless satire. The book is highly imaginative, weakly H-G- 
Wells, and comparatively entertaining, though we stolidly main- 
tain that American ambassadors to Germany do not call their 
wives “the missus.” 





& 

“The Hand of Peril,” by Arthur Stringer—the pursuit of a fem- 
inine counterfeiter by a famous detective. It is one of those hair- 
raising tales whose least common multiple is a loaded revolver, and 
whose greatest common divisor is a forged check in a silk stocking. 
Once upon a time these stories were read by peripatetic messenger 
boys; to-day they are devoured with equal avidity by the débutante 
and the hardware drummer, while the messenger boy reads Kipling. 

# 

‘The Breaking Point,” by Annie Austin Flint. The basis of 
this interesting psychological novel is the familiar Dr. Jekyll- Mr. 
Hyde motif, treated scientifically, as we might expect, in a book 
by the daughter of Dr. Austin Flint. In this case the gentlemanly, 
Dr. Jekyll-like hero, temporarily unbalanced, outdoes even the 
scrupulous Mr. Hyde: he speaks “low German,” cultivates a fond- 
ness for boiled rice, and marries a German waitress. The psycho- 
logical side of it is convincing enough; but 
Miss Flint has made Rose Klein, the 
waitress, so fascinating, that hero and 
psychology are decidedly overshadowed. 

& 

“The Scarlet Virgin,’ by N. O. Body, 
M.D. If the reviewer were possessed of the 
well-known Mr. Pinkerton’s skill he might 
discover the identity of “Dr. N.O. Body.” If 
he boasted the sagacity of the even better- 
known Sherlock Holmes, he might discover 
why the doctor felt called upon to write a 
novel. There isonly one comprehensive point 
in the whole affair. That is the title. Most 
titles are deceptive. This one isn’t. 

# 

‘The Unpardonable Sin,” by Gladys 
Brace Vilsack. In this novel, fraught with 
murder, thefts, bigamies, and drug-smug- 
glings, it is rather difficult to decide just 
what is “the unpardonable sin.” Perhaps 
it was the fact that Dr. Cleverton married a 
girl of the slums, whose rascally brother 
caused all the trouble. This is not the first 
novel hinging on the sweet sister-slum brother 
idea. Nor will it, unfortunately, be the last. 

Books Received 

“Fairyland,” by Brian Hooker. 

“Undercurrents in American Politics,” by Dr 
Arthur Twining Hadley. 

“Happy Days,” by A. A. Milne. 
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The Awakening 
EN DAY is done, in Mapleview, and shades 
of night have “fell,” 

[like to go out on the porch and meditate a spell 
The stars are out—and so at times is our electric 
= ils his chai I f feli 

* » bewails his chain; a brace of felines 
The Jackson pur 
fight. : 
In Doc McCorckle’s parlor, some great singer war 
bles yet, ‘ . 
And cleaner still from Jones’s comes that Lucia 
Sextette. ; : 
The choir’s practicing, no doubt; for on the evening 
air 
Their voices from the church near by proclaim 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer.” 
How loud that pianola sounds! It must be cousin 
f 
Bill’s: 
It plays those dance tunes pretty slick, and gets in all 
t plays 
the frills! 
The Social’s at Masonic Hall; the west-bound freight 
goes “too-00-00t,”” 
{nd to and fro with merry din, the autos hoot and 
scoot. 
The movies have a phonograph that’s playing rag 
time things; 
The Main Street stores are lighted too, down where 
the Glee Club sings. 
Of course we're in the suburbs yet; but ‘tisn’t just 
nor right 
To say that life is dull, with something doing every 


night! —Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


The Reason 

“This dog of ours,”’ said Mrs. Jones to 
the Sabbath dinner guest, “is a most pe- 
culiar animal, he runs away very often and 
stays for days—but he always comes home 
on Sunday.” 

“Why is that? Why does he choose 
Sunday to return?” asked the guest. 

“T really don’t know,”’ smiled Mrs. Jones, 
tenderly stroking the dog’s sleek brown 
head. “Some strange canine intuition, 
I suppose.” 

“Canine nuthin’,” sniffed little Johnny 
Jones. “I ’spect he knows that Sunday’s 
the on’y day we have a decent meal.” 


” 


His Observation 
“I have noticed,”’ mordaciously stated 
Grout P. Smith, the deservedly unpopular 
misanthrope, “that about half of the time 
when women cry it is not because they want 
to but because they think they ought to.” 


She Wasn’t That Kind of a Girl 

A young college student, full of new wis- 
dom, was discussing a topic with a maid 
recently arrived in his home. 

“I held your attitude once,” said the 
student after a short pause. 

“My attitude!” exclaimed the maid, and, 
drawing herself up to her full height, in- 
dignantly added, “You did not!” 


The Worst of It 
“The worst of coaxing people to sing,” 
sid Gaunt N. Grimm, “is that they usually 
yield to the earnest solicitation of their 
friends and accept the nomination.” 


Unnecessary Exertion. 
Pullman Porter—Next stop is yo’ station, 
sh. Shall I brush yo’ off now? 
Morton Morose—No: it is not necessary. 
When the train stops I'll step off. 


That the human voice may be 
transmitted across our continent by 
telephone is the marvel of this age of 
wonders. Yet the full significance of 
the achievement is not realized if it is 
considered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line not only 
| bridges the country from east to west, 
| but, by having finally overcome the 
| great barrier of distance, it has re- 
| moved the last limitation of telephone 

communication between all the people 

_ of the nation. 
This means that the voice can be 
sent not only from New York to San 
Francisco, but from anywhere to any- 


where—even from any one to any one 
—in the United States. 


The Man in the Multitude 
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Wherever you are, it is possible 
to reach any one of our hundred 
million population. You can single 
out from this vast throng any par- 
ticular individual with whom you 


desire to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and millions, 
extending its lines everywhere, antici- 
pating the ultimate triumph. It has 
had the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, community 
by community, into one telephone 
neighborhood. 

With success achieved by the Trans- 
continental Line, the established Bell 
highways make you, wherever you are, 
the near neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Until further notice I will send one complete 


og... My $3.00 Exerciser Reduced to $7 00... 
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to any reader of JuDGE upon receipt of $1.00—just one-third the reg- 
) ular price. I will also include a complete body-building course of 
instructions containing 24 selected exercises. The Muscle Builder 
will meet the requirements of any person—weak or strong—man, 
woman or child. Can be used to exercise any muscle in the body. 
A CHEST EXPANDER ALSO 
with each outfit, I will give an extra handle, without charge, by 
which the Muscle Builder can instantly be converted into a most 
effective Chest Expander to be used for developing the chest and 
lungs. Take advantage of this opportunity while it lasts. Send your 
order to-day. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
Studio 9, 110 W. 42d St., New York City 
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As Always— 


you drink champagne for 
its superiority over every other 
drink that ever was invented. 
Now —drink Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry for its superiority 
over all other champagnes; irre- 
spective of war, war prices and 
your inability to purchase that 
foreign label which you used to 
think represented the acme of 
champagne goodness. 


Sold everywhere— 
Served everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE Co. 
Sr. Louis, U. S. A. 








Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


the U.S. Unfol 
happin«ss, so often revealed too late! 











SPECIAL OFFER 

The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to 
introduce this work 
into as many neigh- 
borhoods as possible 
we will, for a limited nence. Children. Genius. 
time, send one copy 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine, post- 
paid, upon. re- 
ceipt of 82.00 table of contents mailed FREE. 


(Agents wanted.) 


to Marry. Law of Choice. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. 


ried Life is Secured. 








J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., St.'Yor 


“The Science of a New Life” 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and her ae critics throughout 
s the secrets of married 


book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects 
here as this book is not meant for children. 


Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
Love Analysed 


atomy of Reproduction. Amativeness. Conti- 


Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. TWI- 
LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. How a Happy Mar- 


Descriptive circular giving full and complete 
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Betsy Burrows, Feminist—Chasin’ the Jobs 
6¢\7ALLER envelopes—hey? 

Snoops, as he lays down reluctant 
the postal addressed to Miss Bings as he’s 
been reading and flops down a couple of 
stamps fer me to use—‘“I’m on to yaller 
I think mebbe every post 
clerk is in the hull bloomin’ state. The votes 
for wimmen mail that goes yallerly shrieking 
through this here offerce is sumpin’ scander- 
lous. You and your sassiety of sufferingettes 
innercent 
hereabouts with actool ferocity. 
‘em under a avalanche of 
literatoor, they must be all runnin’ round 
the field yellin’ votes fer wimmen at the 
Wal, you females ain’t so 
all fired wrong—they’s sumpin’ to it like 


now, you bet. 


has gone after the 


hain’t buried 


peaceful caows. 


they is to measles. I'd 
way if ’twant fur one 
thing and thet is—it 
stands to reason you 
ain’t goin’ to stop jest 
drappin’ a piece of paper 
in a box oncet a year— 
you’re goin’ to go 
chasin’ after the politi- 
cal jobs. And when I 
think of wimmen as 
can’t run fur a trolley 
runnin’ fur offerce, it 
makes me sick. Jest 
*magine old Miss Bates 
doin’ the sheriff act—a 
waddlin’ ‘round after 
sum of the burglars ’n 
boozers—”’ 

“Wal,” sez I, calm, 
“she couldn’t git to 
be sheriff *thout the 
men voters give per- 
mission, so I dunno as 
you need to worry 
none. When us wim- 
men vote the men ‘ull 
vote too and seein’ we 
got more men than 


women I ’magine you'll keep on shovin’ 
male creatures inter offerce same as_ usual 
to come. 


fur sum time 
you should think old 


got a stiddy job now running a house, a 
farm, a husband and four children, should 


hanker after any other 


see the averidge run of men runnin’ fur 
offerce, why should the averidge run of 
But we don’t have to guess 
*bout this. Jest check up the ekal suffridge 
states and see how real full fledged female 
Have they all rushed 
madly frum their hums to hold offerce 
leaving cryin’ babies, sobbin’ husbands and 


wimmen do it? 


voters act there. 


burning vittals behind 


where they.’ve been casting ballots fur forty- 
five years, there is two members of the 
legislatoor and a number of wimmen servin’ 
as county superintendent of schools. Don’t 
sound so terrible grabby to my mind. 
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CURBSIDE COMMENTS 


By OREOLA W. HASKELL 
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says Sam 


hayseeds minus , the 


Ef you 





pitch my vote your 
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THE MAN WHO TRIED TO CARRY WATER 
ON BOTH SHOULDERS 


And jest why 
Ma Bates as has 
the tomb.” 


beats me. I don’t 


“Work!” 


‘em? In Wyoming 





In new hat.” 


OMAN 


Colorady, where wimmen has voted § 

twenty years, most of the eddycational 
offerces has been turned over to’em, There’ 
a woman president of the ‘lection beand:i 
Denver, they’s two city auditors, ej . 
treasurers, three city clerks 
clerks and one county commissioner—th 
hull caboodle female—but only these in the 
hull state and this is twicet as much as at 
any time in its hist’ry. 
think this ‘ud leave the majority of hum 
female ; 
been two wimmen legislatoors too in Colly 
Utah’s had three wimmen legislatocsen’ 
in Idaho the female sex has gone in heavy 
on eddycation with about twenty treasures 
ships and auditorships to their credit, while 
the state of Washington has jumped two 
wimmen out of their spheres to help make 


ght city 
» ten county 


Wal, I wouldn't 


presence. There has 


laws fer the fambly, | 
ain’t heered no chorus 
of complaint comin’ 
from the western states 
from poor, pushed out 
men. Instid I heerd 
one man say he thort 
wimmen had kinder 
shirked their duty when 
it come to holdin’ of- 
ferce. Charity ’n’ ed- 
dycation allus looms 
terrible large in the 
feminine eye and if 
wimmen is to go chasin’ 
fur seats among the 
mighty, they longs fur 
jest sech jobs which 
don’t have sech a Lo- 
relei lure fur men. So, 
Sam, ef you’re agin suf- 
fridge fur the gals fur 
the reason you state it 
looks like a_ kind of 
pindlin’ one ter me. 
Way off in the years to 
come mebbe there'll be 
multitudes of females 


workin’ brazon fur the state, but that'll be 
after another generation has growed up with 
different idees and arter lots of the long 
whiskered antiques has mouldered away i 


The Alternative 

A shower of pink tracts is falling on the 
summer fair-goers bringing a message from 
the anti-suffrage association as follows: 
“Woman, you do not want to vote because, 
among other blessings, you can now work, 
and earn money and spend it as you please.” 
ejaculates 
woman on whom it falls, “I should say % 
Earn money? When? Where?” 

“Just as I please,”” murmurs the average 
wage-earning girl as she cons the pink me 
sage. “With my six dollar per I can choos 
whether I will have dinners this week or4 


the homekeeping 
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Yarns of the Ball Players 


By ED A. GOEWEY 





Joe Boehling, Washington, American League 
“Ox of the most amusing baseball 
incidents of which I ever have heard,” 
said Joe Boehling, pitcher of the Senators, 
“took place during a game between the 
McAlester and Mishogee teams, of the 
Western Association, early in July. An 
overflow crowd was in attendance and a 
space near the right field foul line fence 
had been roped off for the small boys, who 
had been admitted at ten cents each. About 
the end of the sixth inning one of the 
youngsters discovered that he had lost a 
dollar and concluded that he had dropped it 
while chasing flies during the batting 
practice in right field. He told his friends, 
and while the teams were changing sides a 
swarm of small boys ran over into the field 
and began looking for the lost coin. When 
the next batter stepped to the plate the 
umpire noted the boys, and called time while 
he had the park policemen chase the little 
fellows back behind the ropes. 

“The same thing happened at the end of 
the next inning, and after the boys again 
had been chased away, the umpire learned 
why they had been delaying the game. 
Calling time he ran over into right field, and 
with the boys all looking on, reached down 
and picked up a dollar he had palmed, 
remarking, ‘I’ve been wondering for some 
time what was shining out here.’ Then he 
resumed his place behind the plate and the 
game went on. His ruse, however, had the 
desired effect, for every boy was sure the 
dollar had been found and not one of them 
went outside the ropes during the remainder 
of the contest.” 

“The other day I heard a little, intimate 
yarn concerning Benny Kauff, which is 
worth repeating. The Feds’ great outfielder 
had a day off, and went to see the Detroits 
play, it being his first opportunity to see Ty 
Cobb in action. The ‘Georgia Peach’ beat 
out an infield tap, went from first to third 
on an infield out and tallied by making a 
cyclonic twister of a slide around the catcher. 
Kauff arose and walking over to the press 
box said: ‘Where’s that guy who called me 
the Ty Cobb of the Federal League?’ 

“Tm the one,’ spoke up a writer. 
“I just wanted to thank you,’ said 
Benny. ‘I didn’t know how hard you were 


ing me until I saw that fellow Cobb 
in action,’ ” 












etite? 


The stomach is a great leveler of wealth. 
On millionaire or on bootblack, its demands 
are the same. 

Your stomach will not digest food unless 
your appetite be good. For it is the appe- 
tite that arouses the gastric juices, without 
which digestion fails. 

Schlitz in Brown Bottles is the appetizer for 


any sensible man, be he rich or poor, for it 
causes no reaction and leaves no bad effect. 


Schlitz in Brown Bottles 


Is Pure Tonic 


How’s Your 




















It is all healthfulness—made pure—kept pure 
— brewed in the dark — bottled in Brown 
glass. Science declares beer in light bottles 
to be “undrinkable’’ when reached by the 
light—and who can prevent this? Schlitz 
in Brown Bottles costs no more than beer 
in light bottles. 
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See that crown ts 
9 branded “Schlitz’’ 





Order a case today 









e Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and “How to Get 








Write oun fais Plays 


Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 








ORDER any diamond from our catalog ; we will send it, all charges paid. After yous have 
made a thorough fzamination and are satisfied as to the quality and value, pay 20% = 
$300 the price and only 19% per month thereafter. If not satisfactory, return it at our —— 
Don't pay a cent until you are satisfied. Certificate furnished guaranteeing the qua! 
every diamond. Exchangeable any time for any += article at an annual increase in = A be 
734%. Send for our qatalog ag F No. 32, it’s 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., 2 &4 Maiden Lane, New York City 





















Smoke this fine pipe. 
It keeps clean and sweet 
and dry because of the 


“well.” 











THE UNIVERSAW PIPE 


is the leader of the 
famous W. D.C. line of 
pipes. All good dealers 
sell them. 25c, 35c, 50c 


and up. 
i 


NEW YORK « 


WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 




















FOR YOUR VACATION— 


co’ BERMUDA 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


Twin Screw “ Bermudian” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Wednesday. 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Ave., or Any Ticket Agent. 








and let me see what you can do with it 

Illustrators and cartoonists earn from $20 to 

$125 a week or more My practical system of A 
personal individual lessous by mail will develop \ 
‘S, 


your talent. Fifteen years successful work for news 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate,also € ‘ 











papers and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
: * 
Puts life into 


Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c 
THE LANDON SCHOOL =. ttcx0 
living 


1488 Schofield Bullding, Cleveland, 0. 
Bunker Hill Breweries, Boston 


Established 182! 


Send for Booklet 


PARK & TILFORD | | 


New York Distributors | 














Foreign Humor 


Lt ti 





Officer (to sentry, who has been asleep)— 
Why have you got your boots off? 

Sentry—So as not to wake the ’orses, sir.— 
Punch (London). 








The Outraged Patriot—’Alf a pound o’ 
Kitchener biscuits an’ a quarter o’ a pound 
o’ German sausage! Now whose side are 
you on?—Sketch (London). 





Strategists!—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Mu- 
nich). 
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HOTEL@ 
ADELPHIA/Ey 


‘| _ Chestnut at 13th St. 
(Next to Wanamaker’s) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For all purposes 
the most conveniently 
located hotel 4 


MODERATE TARIFF 


David B. 


Provan 


Managing 
Jirector 











































Fire Prevention 





ie 
Please— Don’t Let It Happen In Your House 
For Safety’s Sake - Demand 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
All materials without injury to fabric or color 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Druggists 


Wear It A Week 
At Our Expense 


We will send you a genuine Helion Jewei set 
in solid for a whole week’s free trial. 
Compare it with a diamond, in brilliance, hard- 
ness and beauty. If youcan tell the difference, 
send it back. Write today for New ott 

Book, See illustrations of the exquisite 
gems. No obligations. The book is FREE. 


John A. Sterling & Son 
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9@ PRESS CUTTING BUREAL 
ROMEIKE S will send = he me 
clippings which may 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you 
may want to be “up to date.” Every newspapet 
periodical of importance in the United States 
Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 








HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave» N.Y. 
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Amusing Tales of Contemporary Life 


A Perfect Lady—A philanthropic New York woman was entertaining, 
» the spacious grounds of her suburban residence, a large number of East- 
5 children. On her rounds of hospitality she was impressed with one strik- 
ot beautiful little girl. She could not have been more than nine years 

“put her coal-black eyes flashed with intelligence. The hostess intro- 
duced herself and began a conversation. ~ 

“Does what you see here to-day please you?”’ she asked. 

The child eyed her host in silence. ee 

“Talk away,” said the lady. “Don’t be afraid. | 

“Tell me,” then said the child, “how many children have you got?” 

Astonished at the question, the lady hesitated for a moment, and then 
entered into the fun of the situation. 

“Ten,” she replied. a 

“Dear me,” answered the child, *‘that is a very large family. ) 
are careful and look after them. Do you keep them all clean?” 

“Well, I do my best.” 

“And is your husband at work?” 

“My husband does not do any kind of work. He never has.” 

“That is very dreadful,” replied the little girl earnestly, ‘but I hope 
you keep out of debt.” eE . 

* The game had gone too far for Lady Bountiful’s enjoyment of it. 

“You are a very rude and impertinent child,” she burst out, ‘‘to speak 
like that, and to me.” 

The child became apologetic. “I’m sure I didn’t mean to be ma’am,”’ 
she explained. “‘But mother told me before I came that I was to be sure 
to speak to you like a lady, and when any ladies call on us, they always ask 
us those questions.” —New York Evening Post. 


I hope you 





Arranging a Getaway —At a smoker some time ago reference was made 
to the matter of favorite topics of conversation. 

One afternoon Brown and Green were communing with each other in 
the lobby of a hotel when a man with his countenance shining like great 
gladness, headed their way. 

“Here comes Madison,”’ remarked Brown to his friend. ‘He has just 
been presented with a new baby, and he will talk us to death in telling of 
its glories.” 

“That’s all right,” responded Green, glancing in the opposite direction. 
“I guess we will be able to fix the thing.” 

“Come again, old man,” said Brown, wonderingly. “I don’t get you.” 

“There’s a neighbor of mine over there who has just bought a new auto- 
mobile,” explained Green. ‘‘ We will introduce them and then take a slide.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


He Needed Help—a boy walked into the office of the telegraph com- 
pany at Chicago and asked for a job. He said his name was “ Missouri.’ 

The manager happened to want a messenger boy just at that moment 
and gave him a message that had to be delivered in a hurry. 

“Here’s your chance, my boy,” said the manager. 
been kicking about undelivered messages. Now, don’t you come back until 
you have delivered it.” 

A little while afterward the telephone rang. On the other end of the 
wire there appeared to be a building watchman, somewhat terrified. 

“Have you got a boy they call Missouri?” inquired the watchman. 

“We did have ro minutes ago,”’ replied the manager. 

“That Missouri feller came over here and said he had to go to one of 
the offices. We don’t allow no one up in that office at this hour, and I told 
him he couldn’t go.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the manager. 

“Well,” said the watchman, “he said he would go, and I had to bull 
my gun on him.” 

“But you didn’t shoot him?” exclaimed the manager. 

“No,” meekly came back the response over the wire, “but I want my 
gun back.”—Philadelphia North American. 


Successful Memory T reatment—The late Horace Hutton used to say 
that having to take a little trouble would impress a fact on any one’s memory 
pe he would never be able to forget it. In illustration he would tell 

ory: 

“Our waitress, Maggie, could never remember to put salt on the table, 
and time after time Mrs. Hutton would remind her to do it. One morning 
tt was absent, as usual, and I said, ‘Maggie, where is the stepladder?’ 
it’s in the pantry, sir!’ 

o Please bring it in, Maggie,’ I said kindly. 

« Maggie brought it in with a look of wonder on her face. 

Put it right beside the table.’ I commanded, and when she had done 
*~ added, “Now, I want you to climb up to the top of it, look all over the 
able and see if there is any salt there.’ 

Maggie never forgot the salt again.”—Youth’s Companion. 


“These people have 





the 7 point gum 


+.Crowded with flavor 4. Sterling purity 
2 Veivety-body, No Grit S From a daylight factory 
3. Crumbie- proof 6 Untouched by hands 
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PEPPERMINT GUM 




















What, what, what is that 7th 
Point of Sterling Excellence? 














Before you begin your hunt, study points | to 6 —_ 7 OP 
Peppermint in Red Wrapper py 
Cinnamon in Blue Wrapper m 

THE STERLING GUM COMPANY, Inc. 

Long Island City - - . - New York Perccvers|! 

Point 7's in the m. 
Old 
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You can’t sell 
your drawings 


: unless they are 
technically correct 


and you can only acquire this technique under skilful guidance. 


In comic art particularly, the clever caricature depends altogether on 
a proper understanding of what to emphasize and what to omit, and 
this knowledge can only be had through instruction. 
not become a skilled artist without instruction any more than ‘you 


You can- 
could be a finished musician and play only by ear. Men are born 
with genius, but art is the practical and skilful application of 
natural ability. We send you this instruction by mail and your in- 
dividual training comes under the personal direction of Mr. Grant 
This school has 


been established eleven years and has developed many first-class 


E. Hamilton, an artist of international reputation. 


illustrators who are now earning good incomes from their art. 


Only a limited number of students will be taken, so write at once. 
Send five two-cent stamps for handsome booklet and reply. 


Established ) 
1993 


York 


Studio of Pictorial Art, Inc. ( 


112 East 19th Street, New 
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Club Cocktails 


The introduction to the hospi- 
table board can be achieved aie 
no more auspicious circumstances 
than through the medium of Club 
Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end. 

Experts blend the choicest liquors, 


mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer's, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-! Sauce 
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Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 














Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort and 
luxury. also a superior service. European Plan. 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
ooms, private bath. $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 


























AVOID THIS AD 








information. 


ihe — you have talent 


or drawing. Send four 
cents in stamps for full 
ZIM’S Correspond- 


ence School of Cartooning, Comic, 


Art, and Caricattre, Box R, Horseheads, N. Y. 











Stories with Smiles 


A Soft Answer—A tramp approached 
a certain Downs home the other morning, 
rapped on the back door, and when the lady 
of the house appeared, he began to clear his 
throat preparatory to telling his hard luck 
story. 

“Get away from here,” said the woman. 
“T never feed professional bums.” 

“But, madam, I am not a professional 
bum,” said the tramp. “I am a psychologist 
traveling in the interest of science. I read 
character at a glance. In looking into the 
soulful depths of your beautiful eyes, I 
read there that you are by nature a kind- 
hearted, gentle, generous woman. It is 
these noble impulses and the contempla- 
tion of charitable deeds that keep you look- 
ing so young and handsome.” 

“You poor, tired, hungry man,” said the 
woman. “Come inside and I will give you 
some breakfast.” 

Moral—Diplomacy is mightier than the 
sword.—Downs (Kans.) Times. 


Then He Fled—Tired of driving fur- 
rows and raking cattle in solitude, Verhaden 
Spritts advertised in the Midwestern Booze 
for a wife. 

He received one answer, which read: 
“Meet the Wednesday morning train. I 
will wear Woodrow pink. Sisabelle.” 

Wednesday morning two females stepped 
off the train at Spawfields. One was three 
octaves homelier than blue mud, the other 
was one of the world’s ten most scrumptious 
beauties. 

“*Scuse me,”’ he said, “but is your name 
Sisabelle?” 

“The idea!” she replied indignantly. 
‘No, it’s not, and it’s none of your business 
what my name is. My name is Prunella.” 
And she walked haughtily away. Verhaden 
Spritts took one more glance at the remain- 
ing female and fled due east. 

Somewhere on the plains of Arizona, 
without pause, without rest, a long, lanky 
farmer is running furiously.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Message Strangely Delivered—Dr. 
Norman Macleod, the famous Scottish 
divine, before visiting India called on an old 
Highland woman in Glasgow. ‘When ye 
gang tae India,” she said, “ye’ll be seein’ 
ma Donal’ that went awa tae India 10 years 
ago, an’ never sent the scrape of a pen tae 
his mither since.” 

“But, Katie,” said the doctor, “India is a 
very big place, and how can I expect to 
find him?” 

“Oh, but ye’ll just be askin’ for Donal’. 
What for no?” 

So, to please the old woman, he promised 
to ask for Donald, and he conscientiously 
kept his word. At various ports he made 
inquiry among British ships, although it 
seemed very much like looking for a needle 
in a bale of hay. But it is the unexpected 
that happens. As Dr. Macleod’s steamer 
went up the Hoogly River an outward 
bound vessel passed close by. A sailor was 
leaning over her bulwarks, and, moved by 
a sudden impulse, the doctor shouted out: 

“Are you Donald Mactavish?” 

To his intense surprise the man answered, 
“ Ves.” 

Dr. Macleod had only time to shout, 








F you contemplate the 
purchase of any motor. 
driven vehicle or boa 

but are in doubt as to what 
particular type is best suited 
to your needs, H. W. Slay- 
son, M. E., Editor of 
Leslie’s Motor Depart. 
ment, will give you un- 
biased information that 
will help you solve the 
problem. 

Mr. Slauson is an auto- 
mobile expert who is ip 
an unusual position to help 
settle motor questions. 

For years he has been 
studying into the problems 
of thousands of motorists 
and his own experience and 
his complete records of the 
experiences of other motor- 
ists enable him to advise 
you promptly and accur- 
ately on any matter relating 
to automobiles, motor 
cycles or motor boats. 

This service is offered to 
Leslie’s readers without 
any charge or obligation. 


Motor Department Leslie’s Weekly 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I am considering the purchase of 
(Give name or make if you have any preference 
or the price you want to pay.) 
DBotor Car... oc cccccccccccsennn 
Motor Cycle .........0+s00c00mnen 


Motor Boat... .........0+00ss0uene 


Please help me in its selection and 
give me, free of charge, the following 
information: 
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to your mother!” as the 
pecels drew apart. The result of this 
_— meeting was that the old lady 
amanne a penitent letter from her long- 
eectful son.—Scottish American. 

ie 


“You're to write 


Literally Speaking—Uncle Mose as- 
od to the elective office of justice of the 
. in the “black bottom” part of town. 
ve bar there was to his preferment : he could 
on read nor write. His master advised 
him to go to the commissioner of elections 
and ask — he was eligible. Mose 
ent and returned. ‘ 
we what did he tell you, Mose?” 

» master. 
a i“ right, sah,” answered Mose. 
“dat gen’lemun suttinly was _Kind; yas, 
suh. He tole me Ah was illegible fo’ dai 
office." —New York Evening Post. 


inquired 


In a Bad Fix-—The w cll-beloved bishop 
of a certain southern state is so absent- 
minded that his family is always apprehen- 
sive for his welfare when he is away from 
home. ’ : 

Not long ago, while making a journey by 
rail. the bishop was unable to find his ticket 
when the conductor asked for it. 

“Never mind, bishop,” said the con- 
ductor, who knew him well, “I'll get it on 
my second round.” 

‘However, when the conductor passed 
through the car again, the ticket was still 
missing. 

“Oh, well, bishop, it will be all right if you 
never find it!” the conductor assured him. 

“No, it won’t, my friend,’ contradicted 
the bishop. “I’ve got to find that ticket. I 
want to know where I’m going.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Passing the Mustard 


Had Not Forgotten—* Don’t complain 
when the children around you make a little 
noise,” said the man with the kind heart. 
“Remember you were once a little boy.” 

“I’m not forgetting it,’ replied the man 
with a perpetual grouch. “I was one of 
those little boys who are always compelled to 
sit around dressed up and watch the other 
boys have a good time.” —IWashington Star. 


She Knew—‘“‘How useless girls are 
today. I don’t believe you know what 
needles are for.” 

“How absurd you are, grandma,” pro- 
tested the girl. “Of course I know what 
needles are for. They’re to make the 
graphophone play.”’—S?. Louis Republic. 


Not Necessarily -“Do you believe in 
marrying for love?’’ asked the sentimental 
girl whose face was her principal misfortune 

“Not necessarily,” replied the gray- 
haired parson. “As a rule, I usually marry 
for money.” —Indiana polis Star. 


Not a Place for Thinking—“ What 
did your husband think of the ball game?” 
_ “Oh, he doesn’t go there to think. He 
just hollers.”—Washington Star 


Nervy—Hokus—Flubdub seems to have 
4 wonderful opinion of his knowledge. 


Pokus—I should say he has. Why, I 





GREE BEAR SPRING WATER 
= “Its purity has made it famous” 
* the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (aDVT.) 
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2 Then Listen :— MURADS have not jumped in a day 
By OF a year to the national prominence they occupy. It has 

taken them more than a dozen years—each year showing a substan- 
tial increase in sales, in popularity, in reputation. The reason is that 
MURADS depend on no passing fad or fancy. They do have those 


LASTING QUALITIES 


that become more satisfying the longer one knows them. 
Could there be a more GLORIOUS HISTORY for any 


brand of cigarettes? 


Makers of the Highest Grade 
ih Turkwh and Egyptian 


Cigarettes in the 
world. 
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SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Krowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
All inone volume, KBowledge a Mother Should Have 
~ Hiustrated, | Kaowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


; 
‘ 


Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 792 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 














HOTEL LENOX 


North St., at Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


An ideal Hotel for tourists, motor parties and all who 
appreciate a quiet, select hotel with beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
Room with Privilege of Bath 


For one person- - - - = = = = - = = $1.50 per day 
For two persons - - - - - = = - = = $2.00 per day 
Room with Private Bath 
For one, - - - $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 or $3.50 per day 
For two, - - - $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 or $5.00 per day 


Complimentary ““Guide of Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls” and complete information on request. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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4 ~ Letters of a 

- SELE-NMEADE 

i FAILURE 
L, Ry Maurice Switzer | 


station. 
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a Letters of a Self-Made Failure 


With 14 brilliant pen-drawings by Frank Godwin 


lhe “* LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FAILURE” 

ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were quoted 
by more than 200 publications. 

driver’s seat or merely plod along beside the wagon, 
whether you are a success or think yoursel& a failure, 
you will find this book full of hope, help and the right 
kind of inspiration. 


If you believe that it is more important to know 
why ten thousand fail rather than why one man suc- 
ceeds, read this book. The LETTERS are written in 
epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible humor, 
and they impart a system of quaint philosophy that 
will appeal to everyone, regardless of age, sex or 


Leslie-Judge Co. 225 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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MAURICE SWITZER’S . 
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If you sit in “ the 


Price $1.00 











MEET ME AT THE 


TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts 


HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Wood- 
ward Car, get off at Adams Ave. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, Single $1.50, Double $2.50 Up 
200 “ ao 7 ~ 2.00 - 3.00 * 
100 am pe ye = 2.50 0 400 “ 
100 a + bec “ 3.00 to 5.00 “ 4.50 “ 
TOTAL, 60 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors —Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 
















All sizes for both Burlington 


men and —. The great Burlington Ww rate] h sent on 
simple r Pay at the rate of $2.50 a h. 
watch at = same price even the i. tty aie must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book ..be4)0220°°": 
Sins Sia'cdareas ces posteard to'casuahs Get this offer while Ti lasts, 
19th St. 2471, Chicago 





OA Month 


0 4: mastere- 
ummm piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positior s, tem- 
perature and isoc hronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 


You get the 


















Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 
15 Days’ 


Free 
Trial 
How happy and grateful the woman or girl who becomes the proud 
possessor of a Piedmont Souwhern Red Cedar Chest! It is the gift 
that every womanly heart longs for. Exquisitely beautiful. Daintily 
frayrant. Wonderfully useful and economical. Practically everlast- 
ing. A Pledment protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, 
mice, dust and damp Any Piedmont shipped on 15 days’ free trial 
Direct from factory at factory prices. lreight prepaid. Write for 
big new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid tree 
Piedmont Red (edar Chest Co.. Dept. 53. Statesville, N.C. 


100 Designs 














send ; 
to wear for Wtull dave. if en ean teil | it 
a real diamond — it back at our oupens 
ts but 1-30th as much. If you decide to keep it 
pay only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 


Genuine Lachnite Gems 
eu iis a, centers. ff sy 
d — of an at ast: 
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10 Cents 


225 Fifth Avenue 


“FILM FUN” 


At Ali Newsstands 





New York City 


have actually heard him attempt toargue 
with his son, who is in his freshman year 
at college.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

. 





Just Accomrany Them—“Is there 
any way of stopping these cyclones?” 
asked the man from the East. 

“Oh, no,” replied the Westerner; “the 
best way is to go right along with ’em.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Why—Hokus—Why do you liken Har- 
duppe to the busy bee? He isn’t particularly 
industrious, is he? 

Pokus—Oh, no; it isn’t that. But nearly 
every one he touches gets stung.—T7own 
Topics. 


His Sentimentality—“ What are you 
rummaging for?” 

“Some of the love letters I used to write 
my wife before we were married.” 

“That bit of sentiment does you credit. 
Want to peruse ’em again, eh?” 

“ Aw, g’wan. She’s away for the summer 
now. I promised to write frequently, and 
I want to give those old letters to my 
stenographer to use as forms.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Just Wait—‘“I’d face a dragon to win 
that girl, just as knights did in days of yore. 
In fact, I’d welcome a dragon to face.” 

“Your wish may be gratified. Wait 
until you see her mother, my boy.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Sure He Did—Deacon—Susie, I am 
sorry your papa was not at meeting. 

Susie—Please, no, sir; he went out walk- 
ing in the woods. 

Deacon—I am afraid, Susie, your papa 
does not fear God. 

Susie—Oh, yes, sir; I guess he does; he 
took his gun with him.—Buffalo Courier. 


Of Course—Blinks—Where was the 
declaration of independence signed? 

Thinks (recently a grass widower)—Reno, 
of course.—Denver Republican. 


Didn’t Know—* You went and fed that 
cake I made to the dog, you mean thing!” 

“T know I did; but, honest, I didn’t 
know you were so stuck on that dog.”— 
Houston Post. 


Johnny’s Goodness—T he New Parson— 
Well, I’m glad to hear you come to church 
twice every Sunday. 

Tommy—Yes; I’m not old enough to 
stay away yet.—London Opinion. 


Mutually Pessimistic—‘“Six months 
ago I lent you $10. I don’t suppose I’ll ever 
see it again.” 

“T know just how you feel. I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever see it again, either.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A Saving Anyway—0O’Brien—So the 
landlord lowered the rint for yez. He'll 
save money at that. 

Casey—How so? 

O’ Brien—Shure, it’s less he’ll be losin’ 
when ye don’t pay it.—Punch. 





A Sherbet is made tasty and de lightful by using Abbott's 
Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md (Apv.) 
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EF TY to sixty vivid, timely pictures 

appear in Leslie’s each week. They 
tell more in a glance than pages of 
words. They have made Leslie's 


unique among all periodicals. 


Supplementing this service and Leslie’s 
special editorial features are this pub- 
lication’s regular departments and fea- 
tures, terse, graphic and rich with 
interest and helpfulness. These in- 
clude “The Trend of Public Opinion,” 
“Watching the Nation’s Business,” 
Export Promotion Bureau, Jasper’s 
Hints to Money-Makers, the Travel 
Bureau, Motor Department, Sports 
Page, etc., etc. 


No wide-awake American can afford 
not to have Leslie’s in his home every 
week. Get the current issue at the 
newsstand, or, better still, subscribe by 
the year and receive every number 
promptly on Thursday. 


Give your order to one of our repre- 
sentatives or send the coupon with $5 
direct to this office. 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


} 10.2" 
Leslie’s, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: — Send me Leslie’s fcr one yeat, for 


which I enclose $5.00. 
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“It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good” 


HE ill wind that is spreading death and 
destruction in Europe has brought to 
our shores a rich argosy— 


DICKENS! 


universally beloved by old and young, learned 
and unlearned, rich and poor— 


A Few Hundred Sets 


made by a famous English publisher. ‘This 
publisher, because the home market has 
been turned into a human shambles, offered us 
the balance of his stock at a low price for cash, 
and we in turn are offering readers of Judge these 


sets at 


A Rare Bargain 


Stop a Minute and Think What This Means to You 


First—Six volumes at the price ordinarily asked for one. 

Second—Large clear type that is a delight to the eye. 

Third—Over 3400 pages on Bible finish paper, Duotone 
illustrations. 


Fourth—Good serviceable cloth binding, gold decorations. 


In short, a book of just the size and weight that you would 
specify in a book made to order of a favorite author for real 
use and comfort. 


LET SOME of the SUNSHINE of DICKENS 
INTO YOUR SOUL—his love for his fellow man 
—his broad sympathy, his riotous humor and tender 
pathos. No matter how tastes in literature change, 
the charm and appeal of  ickens is perennial. More 
millions of his books have been sold and he has to- 
day more readers than any man who ever wove his 
fancies and emotions into literary form through the 
medium of our mother tongue. 


Dickens put his whole great heart into all his 
books, which sweep the strings of every human 
emotion. As one by one other idols of our youth 
depart, we turn to him always with the assurance 
of satisfying entertainment. 
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CHARLES + 


DICKENS 


NELSON NELSON 


Never Again a Chance Like 


This to Own Dickens 


at This Price 


YOU MAY ALREADY HAVE A SET OF 
DICKENS, but do you read it often? And isn’t 
one of the reasons why you do not read it because it 
is so mechanically hard to read? Perhaps because it 
is too heavy, or because it does not open well in the 
back, or because the type is not good. And so you 
are missing and your children are missing one of 
the great joys of life. IT IS FOR SUCH “*OWN- 
ERS” THAT THIS SIX VOLUME SET WAS 
DESIGNED. 


BUT PERHAPS YOU DON’T OWN A SET. 
Now it isn’t a true home that hasn’t in it a set of 
the immortal works of the greatest novelist that 
ever wrote in the English language. Children who 
grow up without knowing Mr. Micawber and Little 
Nell and Dora and Sam Weller and Peggotty and 
the hundreds of other delightful and whimsical char- 
acters that Charles Dickens created are not grow- 
ing up with an all-round education. 


THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE 
As over 500,000 readers of Judge will see this 
offer, don’t fail to mail coupon today! Send 
only $1.61, the price delivered at your door. 
First come, first served. And ¢ 
the price for the complete set ] 6 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. (J. 10-2) 
449 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Enclosed find $1.61 in full payment for the six volume set of Dickens. 

Send books, carriage prepaid, to 
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Victor Exclusive Talent 


The best friends you can have—who cheer you with their music and song, who un- 
fold to you all the beauties of the compositions of the great masters, who through their 
superb art touch your very heart strings and become to you a wellspring of inspiration 


Painting adapt« 


1 from the Copvright 
f John T. McCutcheor 


™) Victrola 





